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UNCTION, or the service given by social agen- 

cies, can never be absolute or static, especially 
when described in terms of a field of social work. It 
will vary from community to community and from 
time to time. The division of responsibility in an 
area where there are only two or three agencies may 
be quite different from that in a large city where the 
many agencies are highly organized. Interpretation 
of function will, of course, always vary from case to 
case; and functions of different agencies will neces- 
sarily overlap. It is only where there is sufficient 
flexibility that we can be sure that all clients will 
receive the service which communities expect social 
agencies to give. 

There are several types of services which agencies 
in all fields offer to the community, primarily the 
services given to individuals in need who come seek- 
ing help. Beyond this and growing out of it, comes 
the awareness of community needs and plans for 
meeting them. Out of the interpretation of these 
needs to the public have grown many movements for 
human betterment, and the establishment of institu- 
tions and laws. 

The family welfare agencies, many of them the 
pioneer social agencies in their communities, have a 
tradition of leadership in this field. They have not 
confined their labors to any one area, but have worked 
on programs of all types such as physical and mental 
health, public relief, child welfare, and housing. Agen- 
cies in other fields however, give similar services. 
What differences there are may be based on differ- 
ences of the quality if the direct work with the clients. 

The past decade has been a period of transition in 
the case work of the family field. For many years 
before the depression, the family welfare agencies had 
been dispensing relief according to the needs of their 
clients. At the same time the workers were develop- 
ing their skills in helping people, especially in a few 
intensive service cases, through newly acquired psy- 
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chiatric knowledge. With the crisis of the depression 
came many changes. Families needing maintenance 
relief were supported by public agencies. In the early 
1930’s, most of the private agencies worked on clari- 
fication of their relationships with the public welfare 
departments, before they developed further. 

Then with relief budgets and case loads drastically 
cut, the private family welfare agencies turned to new 
fields of service. Many extended their traditional 
function of coverage, sometimes even to the point 
of almost duplicating the work of other fields; others 
turned to new areas, developing housekeeper serv- 
ices, day nurseries, and discussion groups among 
clients. The majority developed to a high degree 
their intensive case work service and offered family 
counseling and treatment of emotional difficulties for 
both adults and children. Social work literature of 
1935 and 1936 is filled with articles defining the func- 
tion of the family field. There was considerable di- 
vergence of opinion at that time, but gradually there 
has emerged a new clarification of function, and 
greater emphasis on supplying services with finer 
understanding of their meaning to the client, and a 
new interest in the use of relief. 

Herbert Aptekar’s definition of the Essential Func- 
tion of a Family Agency published in The Family in 
November, 1939, seems representative of the present 
thinking in the field. He defines their function as 
“the administration of private relief funds and spe- 
cial services in relation to constructive purposes 
which the client manifests and in relation to crucial 
problems of personal adjustment to family life.” 

The chief aim of the family worker then is the 
maintenance of the family group by solving problems 
within the present setting. The tools on which she 
depends are relief, knowledge of use of funds, bud- 
geting, housekeeping, understanding of problems re- 
lating to work and unemployment, knowledge and 
use of environmental resources, health facilities, 
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housing, services of other agencies, and the under- 
standing of personality development and the causes 
of emotional conflict. 

Agencies serve two purposes. Ina direct way they 
give specific help when the problems presented fall 
within their area of specialization; and secondly they 
give generic help with other problems which their 
clients may present even when these problems in 
more complex forms come within the scope of other 
agencies. 

The family agencies meet many of these problems 
which require generic help. In fact, one of their 
traditional functions is that of serving as a “‘cover- 
age” agency. That is, they are willing to offer help 
with problems as they occur, and to take responsi- 
bility for recognition of the problem and for deter- 
mining which agency is best equipped to meet the 
need. For this reason there would of necessity be 
confusion between their function and that of many 
other fields of social work such as the medical, psy- 
chiatric, child welfare, group work, or work with 
transients. 

In the differentiation between the field of family 
and child welfare, two factors are of outstanding im- 
portance for the children’s field. The first is the 
function of placement of the child in a foster home 
or institution, and the second is the amount of re- 
sponsibility that the community expects the chil- 
dren’s agency to take in meeting the needs of the 
child. 

Family welfare agencies may take responsibility 
for a protective service, especially when the commu- 
nity they serve charges them with this obligation. 
They will take responsibility for giving service in 
their own homes to neglected children, feeble-minded, 
psychotic and delinquent children, when they need 
protection from some individual or group, or from 
circumstances which the client does not understand 
or know how to handle, and for which he is not pre- 
pared to accept help. They can help him to realize 
the necessity for change, but will usually have no 
machinery for bringing about this change. Child 
welfare agencies on the other hand, especially those 
whose function is primarily protective, act as the 
agents of the community; their authority is derived 
from the fact that their clients are part of a cultural 
group which makes certain minimum requirements 
for the care of all children. They have knowledge of 
legal resources and skill and authority in using them. 

In the matter of placement of children, the family 
worker tends to consider this plan as a last resort, 
not as a constructive part of treatment of certain 
family situations. They may work with the family 
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in making the placement plan, in preparation for the 
child’s return home, and in helping with the adjust- 
ments necessitated by that return. The finding of 
the foster home, however, its approval and prepara- 
tion for the child, as well as the adjustment of child 
and foster family to each other, and the understand- 
ing of the relationships of foster family, child, and 
own family, are distinctly in the realm of the child 
welfare agency. 

The protective and placement services are those 
on which there is most nearly complete agreement. 
There are a host of others which are claimed by one 
field or the other or both according to development 
of social work in the particular community. In these 
however there is frequently a difference in approach. 

In working with a child in his own home, the child 
welfare worker focuses on the child as the client and 
assumes responsibility for meeting his needs. The 
family worker works primarily with the parents to 
help them understand and handle their children bet- 
ter. Family agencies may occasionally work with a 
family in which there are no parents. In these cases 
they tend to take more responsibility for direct work 
with the children, but usually one of the older sib- 
lings stands in the place of the parents rather than 
the worker herself. 

More and more work is being done directly with 
adolescents, but here again the family worker helps 
with problems in certain areas rather than taking 
over such complete responsibility for the whole life 
situation of the adolescent as must be taken when 
the adolescent is placed in foster home or institu- 
tion, or becomes the ward of the child welfare agency 
through court procedure. Both types of agencies 
place and work with housekeepers in homes which 
are temporarily or permanently motherless, or ar- 
range for day care for children whose mothers work. 

There is a generic area in case work with adult 
unmarried mothers and their children as there is in 
work with other family groups. Workers from either 
type of agency are equipped to help the unmarried 
mother in understanding her own difficulties, and on 
that basis to work out a plan for her future and that 
of her child. They will also work with the alleged 
fathers toward the goal of establishing paternity, de- 
ciding on the wisdom of marriage, or his assuming 
responsibility for the support of the child. If the 
mother wishes, they will help her carry through the 
adoption of her child. 

When relief and case work services are needed to 
facilitate or prevent a marriage, or to help the mother 
keep the child with her, with her relatives, or in a 
home of her own choice, the case falls within the spe- 
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cific function of the family field. If foster home care 
for the mother is indicated before or after the birth 
of the child, the child placing agency steps in, as it 
also does if the mother needs help in carrying out 
a placement plan for the child involving either super- 
vised boarding or adoptive care. Where the difficul- 
ties between the unmarried mother and the alleged 
father cannot be worked out so that the decision 
must be made through formal court procedure, either 
the protective or the child placing agency may take 
responsibility for the case. 

A major difference between the family and the 
children’s fields is in the use of their funds. The 
family agency supports the child in his own home, 
supplementing the family budget and leaving with 
the family the final decision as to how the money is 
to be used. The child placing agency on the other 
hand supports the child away from his family, using 
money from the family and from its own funds, and 
taking responsibility for the actual disbursement of 
these funds. 

In summarization, it may be said that the agencies 
and workers in the fields of child and of family wel- 
far are all concerned with building and strengthening 
family life, and meeting the needs of individuals 
through preserving the integrity of the family group. 

The family case worker helps one or more indi- 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


On September 23, Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau, was awarded 
the annual Parents’ Magazine Medal for Outstanding 
Service to Children. Miss Lenroot accepted the 
medal as “‘a symbol of the community of purpose 
which gives strength and inspiration to all who 


are striving to make the lives of children safe and 
meaningful.” 


A meeting of agencies interested in adoption in the 
State of Wisconsin was called in July, 1940, by Miss 
Elizabeth Yerxa, Director of the Division of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, in 
Madison, Wisconsin. An Adoption Council was set 
up to discuss objectives and the problems involved 
in adoption proceedings. It was proposed that the 
State Bar Association and also the State Medical 
Association be approached and asked to appoint a 
member to meet with the Council. It was also sug- 
gested that the Council prepare a chapter on adop- 
tions, to be published in the Handbook on Child 
Welfare Problems, put out by the Division of Child 
Welfare. Legislative, interpretative and program 
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viduals directly, thus benefiting all in the family, but 
leaves the major responsibility with the parents or 
their natural substitutes. 

The children’s worker, called in usually when fam- 
ily breakdown has occurred or is imminent, strives 
to protect the child from being crushed by the con- 
flicts or problems of adults in his environment, and 
where possible to restore the child to his rightful 
place with his parents. Where that is not possible, 
the children’s agency takes over the parental role, 
through its workers or through their proxies, the 
foster parents, until the time comes when the child 
can be re-established in his own home or can take 
his place in society and establish a new and more 
successful family relationship. 


[Eprror1at Norte: The discussion following Miss Howerton’s 
paper showed a great interest among League member agencies in 
New England in this question of the relation of family welfare and 
child welfare services. There were spirited presentations of differ- 
ent points of view and a general feeling that the League should 
encourage thought within its membership on this subject. Visits 
and correspondence show that in other parts of the country this 
subject vies with the interest in European children in current 
discussions, conferences and surveys. In some communities there 
is definite conflict over the subject. The League’s Executive 
Committee has created a committee to consider questions per- 
taining to relations of family welfare and child welfare services. 
The BuLtetin, from time to time, will carry articles on this 
subject.—Howarp W. Hopxirk.] 


committees will be appointed. A similar Adoption 
Council has been active for some time in Minnesota. 
Information regarding adoption councils or commit- 
tees in other states is desired by the League. 


The United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children has issued two special bulletins of 
the Children’s Bureau, “Standards for Medical Care 
of European Children,” and an “Interpretive Mem- 
orandum Concerning Group Care of Children.” 


The Child Guidance Division 


Tue name of the Delinquency Division of the 
United States Children’s Bureau has been officially 
changed to the Child Guidance Division. The change 
is in keeping with the work and philosophy of the 
Division, which is concerned not only with the care 
of children who have become delinquent, but with the 
early treatment of behavior problems, the prevention 
of delinquency, and the interrelations of these prob- 
lems and their treatment with the whole field of child 
welfare.—THE CHILD, September, 1940. 
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Guest Children and Our Own 


Tue Best traditions of American hospitality have 
been expressed in our reception and placement of 
European refugee children. Our governmental and 
private children’s agencies have worked together in 
providing the best we have for these young guests. 

And it is better to call them guests than refugees. 
One little English girl, hearing the word spoken, said, 
“T am not a refugee!” When asked what the name 
meant to her she replied, “‘A refugee has to leave his 
country. I did not have to leave England. I came 
because I wanted to.” 

Enthusiasm for their part in this task characterizes 
the reports which come to us from League member 
agencies all over the country. Vacations were cheer- 
fully sacrificed, curtailed or postponed by many exec- 
utives, and by the supervisors and case workers deal- 
ing directly with the children. The League may well 
be proud of this generous attitude found in its mem- 
berships and of the fact that the President and Secre- 
tary of its Board of Directors, as well as a former 
member of the League’s staff, have been in leading 
positions with the U. S. Committee for the Care of 
European Children. 

Tests of our hospitality will occur as our guests 
remain through months or years. A readiness to 
sustain our interest in these children upon a very 
high level has already been proved. One member 
agency reports a case of infantile paralysis which a 
child from England contracted about five weeks after 
arrival in this country. Fortunately the child has 
survived the illness without, as yet, any appearance 
of serious after-effects. Whether problems be those 
of health or behavior, we can expect such members 
of the League, and the American citizens in whose 
homes the children live, to guarantee that skill and 
understanding which are essential in the care and 
training of children. 

That loyalty so common among children and the 
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British,’’ command respect and affection. It is the 
wonderful resourcefulness of children that helps to 
keep children’s workers themselves young in spirit. 
We can take courage from these young Britons and 
in the end find their stay with us even more of a joy 
than a burden. 

It is reasonable that the best services should be 
available for our guests. We Americans, proud of 
our interest in all children, could not be content with 
anything but the highest standards of service for 
European children. We may be proud of the dis- 
crimination shown by the United States Children’s 
Bureau in approving for care of European children 
only those local child placing agencies which are 
known to maintain such high standards. Likewise, 
the staff of the Child Welfare League will assist in 
efforts to assure the best for these children in a 
strange land whenever opportunities arise. 

The League intends that its interest in European 
children will be parallel with increased efforts to im- 
prove facilities needed for American children. We 
are grateful to these European girls and boys who 
have quickened American concern for all children 
needing care away'‘from their own homes. They have 
given us the opportunity to stir lethargic citizens who 
have never known that at any time in the United 
States there are approximately 250,000 children who, 
because of dependency or neglect, require foster home 
or institutional care, in addition to the hundreds of 
thousands of Negro children, the children of migrants 
and other economically and socially handicapped 
families, whose standard of living in their own homes 
must be improved. 

It is time for us to ask that our own children 
receive care in keeping with standards already 
set by our best agencies, and that all Americans 
become concerned about the large number of agencies 
which are falling far short of meeting the needs of the 
children they serve. 

—Howarp W. Hopxirk 


Southwest Regional Conference 


Tue Southwest Regional Conference will be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on November 7, 8, 9, 1940, at 
the Coronado Hotel. Mr. Herschel Alt is Chairman 
of the Conference and Mr. William W. Burke, Chair- 


man of the Program Committee. 


The second Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Day Nurseries will be held in New 


courage with which a clear-eyed child insists, “I am York City on November 13, 14, 15, 1940. 
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Child Welfare and Defense 


Whretuer we children’s workers are to confront 
war time conditions in our own country or continue 
to deal only with our ordinary but large supply of 
peace time children’s needs, our immediate concern 
should be to improve the quality of the every-day 
work we are doing. This was well put, more than 
two months ago, by Miss Harriet Elliott in address- 
ing representatives of various organizations. ‘One 
of the greatest responsibilities that we have as citi- 
zens and that you as leaders of these great civic 
groups in this country have, is to help people to un- 
derstand that their first responsibility is to continue 
the thing they are doing and doing it well. That is 
one of the greatest and most important contributions 
to defense that they can make at this particular 
moment.” 

Miss Elliott is in charge of the Consumer’s Division 
of the Council of National Defense. Child Welfare is 
only one of many concerns of the Consumer’s Divi- 
sion and it is one of the fields of work which Miss 
Elliott has assigned to Miss Gay Shepperson who has 
become a member of the Division’s staff. Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, is serving as adviser to the Consumer’s Division 
on child welfare aspects of defense. 

The National Citizens Committee also is giving 
attention to the implications of defense in work with 
children. This Committee is engaged in follow-up of 
the White House Conference, and Miss H. Ida 
Curry, Acting Director of the Committee, can con- 
tribute from her wide understanding of child welfare 
in the United States. 

The National Social Work Council has included in 
its usual meetings and special meetings discussion of 
the roles of national welfare agencies in national de- 
fense and helped them begin definite planning. The 
Child Welfare League of America is represented in 
these efforts by Leonard W. Mayo, President, and 
Howard W. Hopkirk, Executive Director, who are 
the League’s delegates to the National Social Work 
Council. 

A group of national case work agencies whose 
memberships are composed of local social agencies 
will comprise a section of the National Social Work 
Council concerning itself with responsibilities and 
opportunities which will confront child care agencies, 
family welfare societies, travelers aid societies, etc. 

It already is apparent that the operation of large 
military camps affects many civilians, some of whom 
are related but many unrelated to soldiers. Whether 
these be girls and women near the camps or de- 
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pendents who are far away, some of them soon will 
be turning to child welfare and family welfare agen- 
cies. There are many sizeable families from which 
husbands and fathers already have gone with Na- 
tional Guard units. 

To hope that the emergency will soon pass and 
that the need for mobilization will disappear still is 
possible. But while trying to make such hopes come 
true we had better look forward to some extra work. 


From time to time additional information about our participa- 
tion in the Defense Program will appear in the BULLETIN. 


Group Work Looks to Defense 


HE American Association for the Study of Group 
Work has just issued a pamphlet entitled “Group 
Work in the Present Emergency.” It is a result of 
the thinking of a Committee on an Emergency Pro- 
gram, consisting of LeRoy Bowman, Helen Harris, 
Edna d’Issertelle, Louis Kraft, Ann Elizabeth Neely, 
J. Edward Sproul, and Charles E. Hendry, Commit- 
tee Chairman. The pamphlet is addressed to persons 
actively engaged in recreation and informal educa- 
tion. It deals with the responsibility of group lead- 
ers, executives, and professional staff, to give effec- 
tive aid to their clients and the community in devel- 
oping the self-discipline which we may all be called 
upon to exert in meeting the emergency that may 
arise from the projected defense program. 

There is encouraging expression of the principle 
that in any emergency all efforts must be bent to 
conserve adequate standards of social services, that 
money must be found to continue such services as 
education, recreation, guidance, and health, for the 
sake of family welfare. It emphasizes that, as social 
workers in a democracy, we have the profound re- 
sponsibility to translate into real services the belief 
that “attention to unemployment needs of youth, 
health, education, and family welfare, cannot be 
safely postponed,” in any emergency. This is a chal- 
lenge to the sanity and the balance essential to the 
survival of Democracy. LG. 


READERS’ FORUM 
TO THE EDITOR: 


We are working with problem boys. During the past years 
we have found that many of these boys are having behavior dif- 
ficulties in their homes, the schools and other social work agencies 
before they get to the point of reaching the juvenile court. Asa 
private agency maintaining a children’s home, we should like to 
work with these boys before they are brought into court. Instead, 
the court exerts pressure on us to take boys of borderline mental- 
ity, boys who have violated probation, and others who cannot be 
placed because of overcrowding of the State School. In this way 
we are seriously handicapped in doing the work for which we were 
originally organized. We should like to know of the experience of 
other agencies in their relationship with the juvenile courts. 


Readers are urged to send in comments, replies and 
other questions. 


ix 
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THE BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS— 


Beginning with this issue a page of the BuLLettn will carry matters of special interest to the members of the boards of 
trustees of our member agencies. We sincerely hope that this group will contribute ideas which will be not merely of 
interest, but on the border line of controversy. We want this to be a stimulating page and welcome contributions, provided 


they are short of the laws of libel. 
Address Buttetin Editor, the office of the League. 


Observations of a Board Member 


Are Board Members and laymen interested in the 
“personal and vital mechanics” of child welfare? We 
emphatically believe they are. Board Members want 
to know “what makes the wheels go ’round,” “why 
so much discussion,” “can’t we settle this problem 
quickly,” “‘you take care of it,” “after all, we don’t 
know, and you are trained for this job.” Frankly, it 
is their own fault if they don’t know, and sometimes 
it is the fault of the executives in their agencies. This 
page, read in conjunction with the rest of the 
BuLtetin, should give us all a better knowledge of 
the ramifications and problems in the child welfare 
field. 
What is the League? 


The Child Welfare League was organized about 20 
years ago by a group who pleaded no special cause. 
They were, however, partisan, and bitterly so, for the 
welfare of the children confided to their care. This 
group, in time numbering close to 200 agencies, 
adopted standards of performance for those charged 
with the lives given to them “‘in trust.” 

They set rules for admission to the group. They 
were not esoteric, not isolated, not Olympian in out- 
look. They just believed children deprived of their 
own homes should get the “‘best break”’ possible. 

We have heard people say, “‘why all this business 
of standards, techniques and a lot of other red tape 
about the care of children?” Just plain common sense 
is all that is needed. The obvious answer is that 
when you hold something in trust, the obligation is 
more weighty than when you possess and own it out- 
right. You need more than your own common sense. 

Why be above criticism? Again, lives held in trust 
should receive the attention the finest parents would 
bestow. That is meeting a standard. The methods 
of bestowing the care and attention of sound and 
intelligent parents are influenced by techniques and 
procedures used by progressive social workers. 


What Can a Board Member Give? 


Money, in the long run, is the least important 
thing to give. One can rent money, but one cannot 
rent or buy devoted interest. The essential thing to 
give is time, freighted heavily with devotion, to the 
work of the agency. What is its program? Why that 
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program and not something else? Has the program 
outlived its usefulness? Have the Board Members 
become rubber stamps? Do they know some of the 
children personally? Do they attend meetings where 
the problems of the children, in terms of cases, are 
discussed? Is their interest in persons, or in brick 
and mortar? 

We hope these questions are not impertinent. As 
a Board Member, we believe the care of children in 
this country demands the free offering of time by 
those in a position to help because of their intelli- 
gence, cultural background, and position in the 
community. 


Case Work Approach 


Social work has been damned with faint praise by 
saying it has a jargon of its own. So has law, medi- 
cine, psychiatry and pharmacy, too, for that matter. 
So the title of this little paragraph the “Case Work 
Approach,” is part of the jargon. It means simply 
this: Here is a youth who needs help. What kind of 
help? Who is best fitted to give it to him? What do 
we know about him and his parents? Should he stay 
with his parents? If so, what help does the agency 
have to give his home? Should we take him in? Can 
some other agency do a better job for him? If we 
do it, will we follow good standards of child care? 
Will we give intensive help today and forget him 
tomorrow? The honest-to-goodness case work ap- 
proach answers these questions and many more. It 
takes time, needs good people and pays royal divi- 
dends in happy children and future good citizenship. 

All executives and good case workers in children’s 
agencies welcome participation of Board Members in 
solving vital problems of giving children a real home. 


A Free Hand 


A great deal of work for children has been ham- 
pered by the dead hand of a well-meaning benefactor. 
Rigid programs inevitably follow such benefactions. 
Board Members should free the hand of an executive 
and permit him to interpret their program to the 
community, because nothing is so fatal to sincere 
progress in child welfare as the static comment— 
“Come and see the fine job we are doing.” 

One is almost tempted to say that when an agency 
reaches a state of having no defects or difficulties, it 
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is going down grade rapidly. The freedom of the 
Board and the freedom of an executive to express 
opinions measure the uphill pull of the progressive 
agency. 

Heading up a college, industrial firm or a big busi- 
ness house requires plenty of integrity and the good 
old American conscience for real success. Heading up 
a children’s agency demands these qualifications to 
the highest degree. 

A bad mistake in business may mean a financial 
loss, temporary headaches, and the broadcasting of a 
few well-chosen expletives. But a bad mistake with 
children—how to repair the damage? With one 
child it is bad enough; with a large group, it is tragic. 

The well-being of children “in trust” depends al- 
ways on the executive supported by the entire Board. 

—Rev. Patrick A. O’BoyLe 


Mission of the Immaculate Virgin for the Protection of 
Homeless and Destitute Children, New York 


Trustees Will Confer in St. Louis 


Two sessions have been specially planned for board 
members at the League’s Southwest Regional Con- 
ference to be held in St. Louis on November 7 to 9. 
“Methods of Citizen Participation in Child Welfare” 
is the subject of a panel discussion, the panel consist- 
ing of board members, to be held at 11 a. m. Satur- 
day, November 9th. 

“The Child Welfare League of America and the 
Citizen” is the subject of an address by Frank R. 
Pentlarge to be presented at a luncheon session on 
Friday, November 8. Mr. Pentlarge is a member of 
the Board of the League, and of an agency within the 
League, the Children’s Home and Welfare Society of 
Montclair, New Jersey. At this session, Howard W. 
Hopkirk, the League’s new Executive Director, will 
also speak on “The New Program of the Child 
Welfare League of America.” 

Other sessions will also be of interest to board 
members. It is the desire of the League that all who 
occupy such positions in our Southwest region will 
give serious consideration to the possibility of attend- 
ing. There will be many opportunities to share ideas 
and problems with other board members. 


Following Issues 


Turis page will feature subjects such as: How far can 
services be merged successfully? When is it advisable 
to merge a family welfare agency with a children’s 
agency? Is children’s work aspecialized field requiring 
special training? Regional Conferences of League 
and Board Members. Why support the League? 
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BOOK NOTES 


Civiz Service 1n Pusiic Wetrare: Alice M. Klein. 444 pp., 
1940. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. $2.25. 


Professional social workers in public or private 
agencies and personnel workers in Departments of 
Public Welfare have, with the rapid shift of social 
work personnel from the private to the public field, 
become concerned with the problem of clarifying the 
bases for selection and promotion of social work per- 
sonnel. The social work profession is being asked: 
What are the criteria of a good case work job? What 
are the content and nature of the case work job, both 
in general and in the specialized fields? What is the 
requisite for specific jobs in knowledge, personality 
and experience for the job, as these relate to the 
duties of the position? What is the value of experi- 
ence as compared with education for the job? How 
do we test for social work competency in general and 
in relation to specific positions? 

Mrs. Klein, in her book on civil service in public 
welfare, set out to issue a “‘manual for the guidance 
of groups of social workers engaged in studying their 
local civil service problems and participating in the 
process of selection for social work positions.” She 
attempts to orient the social worker to the back- 
ground of civil service in the first part of her book. 
She then considers the meeting place between social 
work and civil service. She confuses this somewhat 
in her attempt to clarify what she considers essential 
conflicts between the professional social worker, the 
professional social worker identified with the labor 
union movement, and the civil service commission’s 
examiners. In the last part of the book the writer 
deals with the specific participation of the social 
worker in civil service programs as they affect public 
welfare personnel. Here there is some treatment of 
concrete problems in evaluating entrance require- 
ments for examinations, in the drafting of written 
tests for public welfare jobs, and in the consideration 
of participation of social workers in oral interviews 
for social work positions. 

While this is a timely and well-documented consid- 
eration of civil service in its relationship to public 
welfare personnel selection, it is too broad in scope 
to deal adequately with the subject. Its essential 
contribution rests in its highlighting of the problems 
facing the social work profession in public welfare 
civil service, and as such serves as an excellent intro- 
duction to the means by which social work organiza- 
tions can contribute to the development of a sound 
civil service program in public welfare. The descrip- 
tion of the experience of social work organizations 
in this field illustrates what recent progress has been 
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made and how it has been achieved. The writer ad- 
visedly stresses the need for more intensive consid- 
eration of the problems of the selection of personnel 
and suggests certain necessary lines of research if the 
social work profession is to solve these problems. 
On the whole, the writer’s emphasis tends in the 
direction of describing the manner in which the social 
work profession should cooperate with civil service 
commissions, rather than as a manual for selection 
of staff. While the writer makes a realistic contribu- 
tion to reconciling civil service and adequate public 
welfare personnel selection in philosophy, she only 
points the way to the practical solution of such vital 
problems as job analysis, evaluation of experience 
and training, and testing for social work adequacy. 
Her treatment of tests, both written and oral, is con- 
cerned more with the practical construction and the 
giving of these tests than it is with the basic problem 
of how we test for the qualities necessary for the ade- 
quate performance of the case work job. The failure 
of the writer to consider intensively and deal with 
the crux of the problems in selecting social work per- 
sonnel, through the medium of examinations and job 
analysis, limits the achievement of the original ob- 


jective of the book. 
—Marton F, LANGER 
Welfare Training Assistant, Bureau of Child Welfare 
Department of Social Welfare, New York 


Lending Library Service 


Tue privilege of borrowing books from the library 
of the Child Welfare League is a service available to 
Members and Affiliate Agencies. Books will be sent 
upon request for an initial two-week period, with 
renewal privileges for an additional two weeks. The 
only cost is return postage for books and periodicals. 

The following books have been added to the library 
in the past year: 


ApveNTuRING In Apoption: Lee M. and Evelyn C. Brooks, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1939. 


An Avorrep Cuitp Looxs at Apoption: Carol S. Prentice, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1940. 


Brocrapuies OF DevELopMENT: Arnold Gesell, Catherine 
S. Amatruda, Burton M. Castner and Helen Thompson, Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1939. 


Tue Brotocy or Human Conrtict, Anatomy oF Benavior, INpI- 
VIDUAL AND SociaL: Trigant Burrow, M.D., Ph.D., Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1937. 


Care AnD Trainin: Marion L. Faegre and John E. An- 
derson, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Revised 
edition, 1940. 


CHILDREN FROM SEED TO SapLincs: Martha May Reynolds, 
McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, 1939. 


Crvit Service 1n Pusiic WELFARE: Alice M. Klein, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1940. 
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Tue Cuosen Basy: Valentina P. Wasson, Carrick and Evans, 
Inc., New York, 1939, 


Community Scuoots 1n Action: Elsie Ripley Clapp, Viking 
Press, New York, 1939, 


FEEDING THE Famity: Mary Swartz Rose, Ph.D., Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1940. 


Tue First Five Years or Lire: Arnold Gesell and others, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1940. 


FrustRATION AND Accression: John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, 
Neal E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, Robert A. Sears and others, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1939. 


GrRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG CHILD: Winifred 
Rand, Mary E. Sweeney, E. Lee Vincent; W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, revised edition, 1940. 


JuveniILe DELINQUENCY IN Massacuusetrs AS A Pustic REspon- 
s1BILITy: Herbert Parsons, Massachusetts Child Council, 
Boston, 1939. 


JuveniLe DELINQUENTS Grown Up: Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1940. 


Lert’s Tack Asout Your Basy: Dr. H. Kent Tenney, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minnesota, 1940. 


Lucio anp His Nuone: Lucy Herndon Crockett, Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1939, 


One Hunprep Tuovusanp Days: Dorothy Ketcham, Edward 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1939. 


Psycutatric CLinics FoR CHILDREN: Helen Leland Witmer, Ph.D., 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1940. 


Tue Psycuo.ocy or Earty Growrn: Arnold Gesell and Helen 
Thompson, Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 


THE REHABILITATION OF CHILDREN: Edith M. H. Baylor and 
Elio D. Monachesie, Ph.D., Harper Brothers, New York, 
1939, 


SoctaL Case\ Work 1N Practice (Six case studies): Florence 
Hollis, Family Welfare Association of America, New York, 
1939. 


SocraL Case Work WITH CHILDREN—STUDIES IN STRUCTURE AND 
Process: Edited by Jessie Taft, Pennsylvania School of So- 
cial Work, Philadelphia, 1939. 


THEORY AND Practice oF SociAL Case Work: Gordon Hamilton, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1940. 


Ways to Community Heattru Epucation: Ira V. Hiscock and 
others, The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1939. 


We, Tue Parents: Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Harper Brothers, 
New York, 1939. 


Your Community—Its Provision ror Epucation, 
SaFrety, WELFARE: Joanna C, Colcord, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1939. 


Tue Youtu or New York City: Nettie Pauline McGill and 
Ellen Nathalie Matthews, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1940. 


Current and back issues of the following periodicals 
may also be borrowed: American Sociological Re- 
view, The Child, Child Development Abstracts, The 
Compass, The Family, Mental Hygiene, Probation, 
Social Security Bulletin, Social Service Review, Sur- 
vey Graphic and Midmonthly. 


Bibliographies of case work articles and pamphlets 
published by the Family Welfare Association of 
America have been compiled by subject and may be 
obtained from the Association. (Price, 25 cents.) 
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